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Hitherto this correspondent had been his sister Sarah and
gradually Mrs. Willyams began to replace Sarah in this respect.
Mrs. Willyams, if the truth must be told, wrote much better
letters than Sarah. Moreover Mrs. Willyams seems to have
enjoyed sound literary judgment, and so Disraeli, on his literary
side, could write to her more or less as to an equal. Naturally
his letters to her showed a formality not seen in those to Sarah,
but apart from that there is occasionally a touch of patronage,
condescension, or writing down to one's audience in the letters
to Sarah. He would hardly have taken Sarah's views on literary
topics so seriously as those of Mrs. Willyams. At any rate he
told her that her criticism of one of his books was brilliant.
That is a handsome tribute from an author to an admirer, since
few authors take kindly to criticism.

They were both lovers of flowers, gardens, and the country,
and exchanged views on these favourite topics. In no sense need
Mary Anne feel herself left out in the cold, because she often
replaced her Dizzy as a correspondent when great affairs
occupied all his time. Besides, she accompanied him every year
on a visit to Torquay, where they took rooms in a hotel, and saw
as much as possible of Mrs. Willyams.

Also, Mary Anne was a great gardener and here she found a
fervent ally in Mrs. Willyams, who sent her cuttings from the
milder climate of Torquay to plant at Hughenden, while they
exchanged as well cut flowers from their respective gardens.
Presents of fish also arrived from Mrs. Willyams, including
prawns, which Disraeli described poetically as the rosy tribute
of Torbay.

The thought arises inevitably as to whether this long and
carefully pursued friendship of the Disraelis for Mrs. Brydges
Willyams arose purely from delight in her company, her letters,
and her presents of fish and roses, or whether it was influenced
largely by the knowledge that, as her executor, Disraeli would
inherit a considerable sum when she died, unless her disposition
changed and she altered her will. To put the point brutally,
were they so assiduous merely in order to keep her in a good
temper?

A devil's advocate could put forward the plea that Mary
Anne had a most practical, housekeeperly mind and great
common sense, that she knew her life interest in Wyndham
Lewis' estate would cease at her death, and that in the nature of
things she would die before her dear Dizzy. The burden of
his debts and the interest on borrowed money still remained.